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A PLEA FOR FIRST-CLASS WOMEN 

BY MARY SARGENT POTTER 



It is a truism, but one to which it is well constantly to 
return, that the most important thing in the world is the 
next generation. The limitations of the present one are 
defined, its advance already discounted, its future, econom- 
ically, of little importance. It has only to finish out its 
task according to its already static abilities. The stage is 
set for the oncoming young. 

Thus the hope of the world very literally rests in these 
young hands, and the supreme effort should be made to 
equip them for the problems which they must inevitably 
confront. No one can foresee what these problems will 
be nor what turn history will take. But for the race as 
for the individual the only adequate preparation, which 
can be used in any emergency and for the solution 
of any difficulty, whether personal or social, is best 
expressed by that old-fashioned term, Character. It is the 
only weapon with which this or any generation can suc- 
cessfully solve the difficulties and confusions which are 
overwhelming the world, and which will again, in some 
form or other, seek to overwhelm it. 

Now character has come to be regarded as a dull and 
negative force, something to be coupled with the worn-out 
inanition of the Church, rather than to be allied with her 
glorious and ideal potentialities. It was a factor in the 
lives of our grandmothers, but it receives scant emphasis 
in an age when " constructive work ", " intellectual pro- 
gress ", " efficiency of organization ", " emancipation of the 
individual " are the watchwords of the day. In its 
proper analysis character presupposes and includes these 
attributes. It would be a flabby personality which failed 
to cultivate every endowment, physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual, to form that fine instrument of civilization — the well- 
equipped man or woman. Without character, brilliancy 
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of intellect often runs amuck. Without character, effi- 
ciency becomes mechanical and falls short of its rightful 
fruition. Without character, the instincts of loyalty and 
service are crowded out by self-interest and greed. With- 
out character, responsibilities which have become burden- 
some are laid aside with no sense of the high beauty of 
sacrifice, nor even of ordinary obligation. Character is the 
great engine which must put in action the complete effi- 
ciency of human beings. 

Thus, the supreme task of this generation becomes the 
development of the character of the one that is to follow it. 
The lives of the children have been and will always 
remain largely in the hands of the mothers. The function 
of motherhood is an elementary fact. What women there- 
fore gain today in the way of emancipation, of intellectual 
advance, of practical knowledge, is not for any individual 
right or self-gratification, but that they may be better 
equipped for their eternal vocation. Unless this is the 
underlying purpose of every feminist movement, it will 
become devitalized and sterile. 

What is the aim of the American woman? And I say 
" American woman ", because she is the leader of the world 
movement for the political and social emancipation of all 
women. Without doubt when this movement shall have 
attained its object and women shall have become econom- 
ically and politically free, it will enormously strengthen 
the right relationship of all human beings. Yet the aim, 
I am frank to say, seems strangely confused. There is im- 
mense activity, but little coordination. Every segregated 
cause is represented by able women, but co-relation is an 
intellectual feat which they have yet to achieve. 

What should be their ultimate aim? It is true that one 
cannot with advantage look too far into the future. Only 
one step at a time can be taken. Until that has been done, 
it is not clear in what direction the next step must be. Yet 
in periods of readjustment, of fluctuating values, of con- 
fused mental outlook, it is sometimes helpful to pause and 
endeavor to interpret present tendencies in order to clarify 
future hopes. 

It would appear that women in their efforts to free 
themselves from old limitations, both intellectual and 
economic, are striving too much in the direction which has 
been marked out by men, and too little along original and 
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personal lines. We are rapidly acquiring what seems to be 
a neutral sex, a body of women who will never rise higher 
than the grade of second-rate men. They scorn feminine 
qualities without the possibility of acquiring true mascu- 
line ones. 

There can be but one logical aim for the feminist move- 
ment — the development of the first-class woman, just as the 
ideal of the man should be the masculine prototype. The 
abnormal and wholly artificial spirit of sex antagonism 
which has been roused in many quarters will have no last- 
ing influence. Men and women are going to stick together, 
and they are going to remain as different as they have been 
from the beginning of the world. This does not mean 
that there is a superior and an inferior sex. Women should 
get it out of their heads that they are inferior, and must 
prove their equality. They are not inferior, but they are 
different, a difference which it is of the utmost importance 
to maintain and to emphasize. Biologically, they are 
eternally different. Their bodies are different, their minds 
are different, their functions are different, their work should 
be of a different character. There can be but one ideal 
for the inevitable relationship. It should be a partnership 
— a first-class man and a first-class woman, working together 
but along different lines, for the common good. Few 
women can ever be made into semblances of first-class men, 
just as few men, thank God, have the capacity to simulate 
first-class women, or if they have, they become undesir- 
able and of no importance. The need is for first-class 
women and the standard for them has scarcely yet been set. 
Now in so far as the suffrage and other forms of advance- 
ment develop in them qualities of complete womanhood, 
they are good and desirable. But in so far as they are ends 
in themselves, they have neither value nor importance. 

The most vital task of the world, then, the training of 
the Spirit of the oncoming generation, is largely in the 
hands of women. Every inch of progress gained, in what- 
ever direction, should be not for themselves, but in order 
that, through inheritance and environment, each genera- 
tion shall become, by a wide margin, the finest which has 
yet appeared. Though permanent progress must necessar- 
ily be gradual, there is no reason why it should not be 
speeded up, or why each generation should be content with 
so small an advance — so small that it is sometimes mistaken 
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for retrogression — over the one which has preceded it. 
This can be accomplished, not by an even more feverish 
activity, but by a more widely-spread attention to child-life. 

There is the old argument that a small proportion of 
women only become mothers and homebuilders, that the 
responsibility rests on the few, and that even for them it 
is a vocation which occupies a comparatively short period 
of their lives. This is a narrow view. The advance of the 
sex with its resulting influence must very largely alter the 
entire race. In addition, numberless women can have a 
share in motherhood, its opportunities and responsibilities, 
though they themselves do not bear children. When 
Roosevelt said that a woman's love of country could best 
be shown by the bearing and the rearing of a large family, 
trained to the service of the community, he uttered a sound 
principle. It is not an easy task, nor always a safe one, and 
it entails inevitable suffering, endless sacrifice. So do all 
forms of patriotism. But in the world as it is today, it is 
no longer possible, however great the desire, for much of 
the finest stock of the country, the intellectuals and the 
professionals, to have families of even moderate size, or 
any at all. However great the personal and social desire, 
economic conditions have rendered it impossible. Who 
is to enable this fine, potential motherhood, these women 
of refinement and character, to feel they have a right to 
bear children, because the children's opportunities are safe- 
guarded? If it is not done, the future will be controlled 
and destroyed by the products of haphazard and disastrous 
breeding in the slums. Inevitably it must lead to deterior- 
ation. This is a subject for advanced legislation in the form 
of grants, and one with which women should concern them- 
selves. Then who is to see that the men and women to 
whom the education of the children is delegated are not 
so poorly paid that hope is very nearly precluded from 
their lives? Can men and women, themselves struggling 
against overwhelming odds, with no margin for physical 
needs, no channel through which nervous energy can be 
conserved, give to the training of mind and spirit those 
high qualities which such a task demands? Women 
should lead in the campaign to remedy the evil to a point 
far beyond the advance already won. 

And the sick children of the world ! With their pitiful 
lives unlived, what more glorious form of motherhood was 
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ever given than that placed in the hands of the trained 
nurse? Who but herself, understanding the misery of 
physical distress, can teach little spirits that physical handi- 
caps may become spiritual opportunities, that if they have 
been given sharp and difficult tools to work with, they can 
build with them more beautiful structures than ordinary 
lives, and that some of the finest of the world's work has 
been done by the world's invalids ? 

Today a woman's responsibility toward her individual 
children is often ended while she is still a young woman, 
yet she feels her social obligations as never before. She 
should realize that though one form of work is finished, 
her opportunities have increased, because she now has 
experience, judgment, knowledge. She recognizes her 
mistakes, she understands what principle led to her suc- 
cesses, she can speak with the authority of achievement. 
This great fund of trained, experienced motherhood should 
be released for the service of the oncoming generation 
throughout the world. 

There is no end to the great work and destiny of woman, 
but her aim should be unmistakable and clear. Her voca- 
tion, her feminine qualities — not her feminine mid- Victor- 
ian weaknesses — should be guarded with jealousy and 
pride, and no advance deemed impossible in the interest 
of her cause, the development of that rare and beautiful 
thing — the First-Class Woman. 

Mary Sargent Potter. 



